CHAPTER XI

SCIENCE AND SUPERSTITION:   THE QUEST FOR
A NEW BASIS

IN addition to the wonderful work of Harvey, of the Dutch
anatomists, of the pioneer microscopists, and of the young Oxford
physiologists, the period under review is noteworthy for certain
other traits which may now be considered briefly. The seven-
teenth century produced a series of brilliant investigators, some
of whom sought to explain all the phenomena of health and
disease on a materialistic basis.

About the middle of the century, a salutary corrective to such
theorizings appeared in the teaching of Thomas Sydenham, who
counselled a return to Hippocratic methods, and reminded
physicians that medicine was not only a science but also an art.
There remained also a substratum of superstition in the medicine
of the time. Richard Wiseman, the leading surgeon of his time,
believed in the efficacy of the Royal Touch in cases of scrofula,
and even the learned Sir Thomas Browne affirmed that witches
did exist. Let us now examine a little more closely each of the
above movements.

The Human Body: Machine or Test-tube ?
In the early years of the seventeenth century two curious
trends in medicine made their appearance.1 There was at th?it
time a general desire to discard the past, and to replace obsolete
opinions by new and fresh ideas. Some of the ideas were far-
fetched, and when pushed to extreme limits were even absurd,
yet they served as stepping-stones to greater wisdom, and there-
fore deserve to appear in any account of the medicine of the
period.
One school regarded the body as, a machine, and sought to
explain all its workings, whether in health or disease, as physical
or mechanical in nature. This Was the " iatrcKphysical" or
" iatro-mechamcal *' theory* Another school preferred to view
1 Basal WiHey, The Semttemth Centey Background, 1934
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